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PREFACE 



THIS book is an amplification, with such revision as has 
hcen found necessary, of lectures delivered by me at 
the University of Madras in 1926. 

Pandyan antiquities have, somehow, failed to interest 
scholars as much as the history of the Pallavas and the 
Cholas. The relative seclusion of the country, and the 
fact that the Pandyas had at no stage any great influence 
on the main course of Indian history, may account for 
this comparative neglecL A complete view of the story 
of South India, however, cannot be obtained until the 
history of the Pandyas is fully worked out. 

Though the last twenty or thirty >«ars have been 
marked by the discovery of much new materia! for the 
reconstruction of Pindyan history, we are still by no 
means sufficiently equipped to attempt a full and satis- 
factory account of the Pindyan Kingdom. This work 
makes no claim to be considered such. It aims, rather, 
at a preliminary survey oi the present state of our know- 
ledge on the subject, suggesting tentative reconstructions 
wherever possible, and furnishing an outline to be filled 
in by further study and research. Much attention has 
necessarily been devoted to chronology aud political 
history; society, religion and government have been, 
however, briefly discussed in relation to each section of 
the study. 

Much work yet remains to be done before the history 
of the Pandyas can be fully understood. The internal 
chronology of the Sangam Age, the history of about two 
centuries before the Pandya restoration under Kadungon 
and the transition from the conditions of the 5 angam 
Age to those of the First Empire, the detailed history of 
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the Kings of the Pandya line in the Chola-Pandya 
period, and the dynastic relations of the Kings of the 
Second Empire, arc some of the larger problems that 
await solution. Many small questions relative, to the 
wars and campaigns have to be settled before the changes 
in the political geography of South India can be traced 
with accuracy. The Kongu chieftains with Pandya 
names and the Pandyas of Uccangi present other problems 
of considerable interest and no less difficulty. Only 
recently has the publication of the texts of inscriptions 
been started, and a careful study of these is necessary 
for a complete understanding of the social life of the 
country, at least under the Second Empire. 

Many friends have helped me in various ways in the 
preparation of this book, and to them all I take this 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude. Sir T. Desi- 
kachari very kindly allowed the use of his library and of 
the list of Pudukkottah inscriptions and their texts (un- 
published). Messrs. K. Swaminathan, B.A. (Oxon.), V. 
Saranatha Aiyangar, M.A., and C. S. Srinivasachari, NLA., 
have gone through the book at various stages and offered 
useful suggestions. Mr. S. R. Balasubramania Aiyar. 
B.A., L.T., read the proofs, verified the references, and 
offered helpful criticism ; he also assisted me in preparing 
the index. Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar kindly dis- 
cussed with me his views on the Kalabhras and some 
other matters. A special word of thanks is due to Rao 
Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, University 
Professor of Indian History, for much valuable advice and 
tor the kind interest he has evinced in the publication. 

National College,^ 

Trichinopoly. I K. A. N. 

June 10, /gig. ) 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DIACRITICAL MARKS. 

LONG vowels are indicated thus : a. Generally, r. repre- 
sents ^ ; but forms well established in usage like Chola 
Chidambaram, etc., have been retained. The following 
may also be noted : 4 stands lor ? ; j for <>> ; 1 for ; 
n for -« ; fi for $ ; r for jb ; s for 3 ; ? for 5 and t for Z- 
The form Pandya is used, though, strictly speaking, it 
must be written Pandya. The Tamil passages quoted 
in the text have been, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
transliterated in the Additional Notes at the end. 
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INTRODUCTORY: SOURCES 

IN recent years there has been a considerable accession 
of fresh material for the study of South Indian History 
in general, and of the Pandyan kings in particular. But 
no attempt has been made till now to narrate the history 
of the Pandyas in a continuous sketch and on scientific 
lines. 1 The period to be covered in this book ranges 
over several centuries and at every step we come across 
difficult questions that could be answered, if at all, only 
by a careful balancing of several rival points of view. 
The treatment of the subject must consequently be 
selective and such as to avoid fruitless controversy. 

We have no need to concern ourselves with general 
questions of the origin of the Dravidians and their 
culture. 1 The student of PSndyan history is not directly 

• Thare It of eoun* tht valuaW* sketch of Hr. X. V. S. Aiyar 1= hU 
Ancitnl AUn. A oiftn.nilabtt at tamp: oat tectilly been mneo by 
Pandit Haribara Aiyar of lb# ffirtbapati High School, Araha»aniadr«n> to 
pretent the story la Tamil fa tbra# small bookWti. The old tketebes of 
Wilwa ( J.R.A.S.), Nelson [St-xima Ccxttry] «cd Sewtil lAnUfuiltis. 
vol. U) sre now much antiquated. 

* The ‘ Dravidiau problem ' liai been ranch debated front varion* 
points of view In the page* c! the Tamilian Anli</usry (dofonctl. Seealoo 
Caldwell, Gmfiorolivt Griunvutr. Introduction ; M. Srinivasa Alyaagar, 
Tamil Sledier. Essay* Mil; Slat--. DmitUaH Rlmmt <n fruKan CaJiurt. 
Kaankasabbai, TJu Tamils WOO Ytars Ago, pp. IJd., makes several guesto 
that do sot appear » have received confirmation. The main ccecdona are— 
ware tha pre-Aryans a homogeoacui or compeolc* race f Were they • iedi- 
geoons aad aboriginal ‘ (Fergwaon; or were they immigrants, wholly or m 
part, from elrewhaxe > Tbs attorn pc to support the Letnurian theory from 
reference# to Tamil lltaratara, s.g. SilatfaititArem, si. U. 18-3), cannot 
bo considered satiifaowty. 
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concerned with the answers to questions like the follow- 
ing — who were the Tamils ? Were they indigenous or 
foreign to the land where we find them in historical 
times ? Did they come by land from the north or the 
south, or by sea ? But it is necessary for us to lie clear 
in our minds about the relation in which Tamil culture 
stands to the culture oi the rest of India. The question 
relates not so much to the extent of culture among the 
Tamils before the advent of Sanskrit influences as to 
whether the blending of Aryan with pre-Aryan culture 
was in essence a different process in the South from 
what it was in Northern India. The persistent independ- 
ence of the Tamil idiom (and to a less degree of other 
Dravidian languages) in the face of Sanskrit, is in strik- 
ing contrast with the almost total disappearance of non- 
Sanskritic vernaculars in the north of India. On the 
other hand we have at present no traces of any literary 
work in the Tamil language, however ancient, which 
does not betray Sanskrit influence to some extent. We 
may conclude that the results of Aryan penetration into 
the south were more cultural than racial and the pre- 
Aryan inhabitants survived the ■ conquest ' in sufficient 
strength to retain their own language and many of their 
old habits and methods of life, with the consequence, 
that the resulting culture was a real blend of the 
Aryan and Dravidian elements which shows several 
points of difference from the culture of the remaining 
parts of India which were more thoroughly Aryanized . 1 



1 See Tamil Studies, pp. 153-5 ; Kacakasabbai (i>. 52) no doubl much 
overrated tfca « Unionisms ef Dravtfllans (and traced them to Cbioa I) WblU 
Caldwell [Comterotht Gnmmv, pp. 113-1) ia Bearer -Jib troth Dr. Slater's 
book on ‘ Dravidian Elemanw • batrays many sijci of nn utter misreading 
of the story of Indian culture The attempted reconstruction of n pre- 
Aryan Tamil Polity boforo the days of AgAHya ha* not been a success. See, 
bower, S*o*thl-Klja In IMS', pp. SSS8. and toe TemxUan 
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The sources of Pacdyan history may now be con- 
sidered. The value of indigenous literature for the 
historian of India has generally been somewhat under- 
rated. There are, it is true, tew prolessedly historical 
works of a contemporary character and for the most part 
we have to rely on casual reiercnces to historical events 
in works of general literature or to winnow a large mass 
of legend in search of a grain oi fact. But with patience 
and care it may be found that many usclul suggestions 
are derived from these works. The local legends center- 
ing round Madura exist in three versions of which the 
earliest dating from the ninth or the tenth century A.D. 
is the Tiruviiaiydx/al Puronam of 1 ‘crumbarrappuiiyui 
Nambi, the other versions being another and much 
later work of the same name by Paranjotimunivar and the 
Sanskrit SUtaUpurOna known as the HalOsyamaJuUmya. 
The two later works give a list of seventy-three or 
seventy-four kings forming one continuous line of rulers 
while the earliest version only mentions, and that very 
casually, seven kings of the family. The set lists of the 
later Pura>uis were very early recognized to be worthless 
for purposes of history ; 1 in fact most of the names are, on 
the face of it, inventions of later times. But several 
of these stories have a quaint interest for the general 
student who sees here almost the same tendencies at work 
as produced the legends oi Regal Rome. The older 
TirttvipdySfal thus gives a story (No. 12) in explanation 
of the name Madakkulakilmadurai which we find in 

AnH^nary. A1»j Mr. P.T. Srinivasa AJyangar, ' m-Aryaa Tamil Culture ' 
la the Journal Of India* HUloty. vol. vii. 

1 For the tirts sec Sewell's AuliguiCui, vol. II end Eiltot, Coin, of 
.Wta Mix, pp. 128-9; also p. 121 for a short critique of the U«. 
Nelaoo. Madura t atmfrt. part iis — contains na English version of the 
stories following the Seanlutt P*r£pa oMotlonsd la the text. Other local 
Purina, like the KcAxmbavaaot uripa havs not been noticed. 
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many Paudyau inscriptions as the name of the capital- 
Another story (No. 36) refers the name Madura to the 
fact that Siva converted into sweet nectar the river of 
poison emitted by a giant cobra set upon the city by the 
magic of the Jainas. On another occasion these heretics 
sent an elephant against the city (No. 26) and the Lord 
petrified this beast in the form of the Anamalai Hill, 
and as he used a lion-faced arrow on the occasion, the 
Pandyan king made a temple for Narasirr-ha on the hill. 
We shall have occasion later to notice the true history 
of the temple. Apart from such stories, which need not 
be further retailed here, these Purttnas , — especially the 
earliest version, which has been engaging our attention 
more than the others, — may be found occasionally to 
contain hints of great importance. Thus the life of 
Magikkavasagar is treated in such detail as to explain 
the occasions on which he sang particular hymns of his 
TiruvOsagam and his life is narrated before that of 
Gnanasambandar ; and in this order, this version is 
followed by the later versions also. It must also be 
noted that some of these ' sacred sports ' are referred to 
in the works 0: early Tamil literature and it is significant 
that none of these early references shows any sign of 
hostility to Jains or Buddhists. 1 These local and tradi- 
tional Parana* are often very well supplemented by 
references in quasi-historical and religious works like the 
Periyapuranam, while the few direct references to his- 
torical persons and occurrences furnished by the saints 
and poets of the TcvOram and the Tiruvaymoli are of 
inestimable value. Then, we have the 3 angam works 
which form a class by themselves and contain much 
valuable information which still awaits systematic and 



* See e-g. &lapt«4i*4riDa. canto U, 11. 23-30. 




